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at Plymouth, and a season to be remembered |of Jemima Burson. The youth were the ob- 


ant a : eo ; by the younger part of the meeting. A fresh|ject of her concern. She spoke of her own 
nd. Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by/ aj] exténded through our friend R. S. tolgreat depression; which was so great at 
= JOHN 8. STOKES, come up in more faithfulness; if we did not,|times as almost led her to doubt whether she 
he at No. 116 ee UP STAIRS, ‘others would be called in: “Strangers would|were under the care of the Shepherd of the 
did iii laiiithel Raa total taiichiaa stand and feed the flock, and the sons of the|sheep; but at the present season her cup had 
nu ee ee ee ee aliens would be our ploughmen and vine-\overflowed, and a fresh evidence given that 
ing JOSEPH WALTON, dressers.” He had been awfully impressed | He was very near. She bad afresh seen the 
7 Mocsmmewn, Suataneres Co., BJ; since we had been sitting together in taking| necessity of daily waiting as at the King’s 
A etnies cneibibscdiait dials 0: Coleidiaaes P.O. a view of the many favors that had been gate ; not only when thus assembled, but 
la showered reggae se particularly in these morning by my ree sy evening by evening, 
en- ak a ns op att. wr? ty |latter days; “but where were the fruits?” |that we may know His will concerning us; 
ine, Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. |we minet tebtlaien the Lord would have sland when itis made known, to be instant in 
"4 (Continued from page 386.) people who would serve him faithfully. ‘How jecasoa. She believed there were those pres- 
the 9th mo. 8th, 1833. We were favored with 'sorrowful, should any of us through unfaith-|}ent whom the Lord would delight to honor. 
000 a good meeting. I could but regret the ab-| fulness miss of seats at the marriage supper} 24th. Whilst struggling with my infirmi- 
ted sence of some of our young Friends. R.|of the King’s son. He warned us against sit-|ties in our meeting to-day, the enemy seem- 
the Seotton was remarkably engaged, I thought, | ting down at ease, contenting ourselves in ajing to have redoubled force, EK. Comfort 
a in the ministry, reviving the Scripture; form only. A plain dress, and being children |arose, with an encouraging communication ; 
tf “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and|of believing parents, would not do the work |saying, that although the heavens might be 
s to Him only shalt thou serve.” Tenderly were |for us. E.C. followed, with a word of en-!as brass, the earth as iron, and all good 
we persuaded to love our Heavenly Father|couragement to those advanced in life, toj}excluded; he believed there “would be ex- 
vent with all the heart, soul and strength; this hold fast the little shield of faith through! perienced the breaking up of winter, the 
val- would be more acceptable to Him than all seasons of close proving; for even the true,|coming of spring, and the voice of the tur- 
on other burnt offerings and sacrifices we could |devoted followers of the Lord Jesus are per-|tle would be again heard in the land,” &c. 
34, offer. Where this love is pure, we would not! mitted to be buffeted even as at the eleventh| 12th mo. Ist. Humbled and brought low 
000 be willing to absent ourselves from our meet-|hour,” &c. May the labors of this day not'on taking a retrospect of the days of my 
o ings—coming when we pleased, and staying|be lost. youth. 
’ 


when we pleased — but, on the contrary,| 10th. Under this date, Abigail W. Hall) 1st mo. 2nd, 1834. Another year forever 
would feel bound to attend them, bringing! notes the sudden and unexpected death of gone! and how uncertain that more will be 
our children with us. Although there ;her grandfather; which event called heraway!granted! How many during the past year 
might be times when, through discourage-|ftrom her school; the duties whereof she did| have been summoned to their long homes; 
ment, we were ready to conclude there not again resume. The following thus al-'even of those in younger life. If the future 
was nothing gained, fecling ourselves such ||udes to it: ibe granted me, may a more full surrender of 
poor empty vessels, yet he believed there} I do not expect to return to my school, as all that is required be made! This day was 
were other times when we bad been fuvored|my time bad just about expired. I took our Monthly meeting. A very stormy time 


hed in a remarkable manner; which I could set leave of my little flock with feelings I cannot without; but I thought much of that pre- 
the my seal to. He desired we might not now |describe. May say, oft times this summer, I cious stillness, “Be still, and know that I am 
- grow careless; for surely, on serious reflec-|have been made sensible that the arm of Pre- God,” prevailed within, which is the life of 
nal 


tion, we must all feel the importance of it.'serving Power hath been round about; and our assemblies. 
He did not doubt we all desired a treasure in'that it hath been to me a season of entering! 11th. Thomas Arnott, a Friend from Ohio, 
the heavens when done with time here. He into covenant; even to the setting up my,had an appointed meeting at Plymouth. 


appeared concerned for the young men in a pillar as Jacob did. \*Tbhe sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
particular manner; that they might be so| 


Lave 11th mo. 3rd. Our friend often records, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
the enamored with the beauty of holiness, that'about this -period, her “feeling much de- Shiloh come; and unto Him shall the gather- 
reet, they could adopt the language, “ How goodly pressed ;” “ being greatly tried ;’ often “sen- ing of the people be;” with other Scripture 
a are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, ‘sible of much weakness,” &c.; all “attended passages, were opened and treated upon with 
wha O Israel!” ; with many fears of never being able to over- much clearness. 

may 10th. A larger meeting than often for a come.” But as these fears and feelings are| 23d. We were exhorted in meeting to-day 
e of week-day. When this important duty is ne-'so a part of the way to the heavenly country, to remember our covenants, which some of 


glected, I believe we all in measure suffer’ 
by it. Can it be our Heavenly Father's will) 


to overlook such indifference? Nay, I believe! 


read in the experience of every Christian 
pilgrim, it does not seem needful nor expe- 


dient to insert them all herein, as they occur| 


us had entered into in seasons of trial, and 


'to “ pay our vows.” 


3rd mo. 10th. Had at our meeting to-day, 


veek not. This has been a day of depression with|in the journal. D. and A. Clark, from North Carolina. They 
from me. I see little sacrifices required; but can-| 7th. Our Quarterly Meeting. Much ex-|were both engaged in testimony; Asenath 
aa not arrive at the state of the passive clay./cellent counsel flowed, especially towards first, commencing with: “Why art thou cast 
oul O, the fear of being accounted a fool! those in the younger walks of life. We were|\down, O my soul? and why art thou dis- 
15th. Attended our First-day meeting at|warned of the danger of taking up a rest quieted within me? Hope thou in God; for 

home. To me a very solemn meeting. E.|short of the true rest; and of our goodness\I shall yet praise Him, who is the health of 

eek, Comfort sounded an alarm to some disobe-| being “as the morning cloud and early dew.”|my countenance, and my God.” ‘The tried, 
zal dient ones present, who were going counter|There were others who had made some sacri-|drooping ones, were encouraged to hold on 


to the known will of their Heavenly Father. | fices—a little advancement,—but there was a| their way; though they might feel themselves 





30th. Too much of an outside form of| want of following on. These were cautioned'as the very least of the flock, &c. Dougan 
worship prevalent with me. Under a sense not to think that because they bad run welljarose with this passage: “Break up your 
of it, in the after part of the day, my spirit for a season, they might now stop. This fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 
was clothed with heaviness. state of standing still was one to be feared. |His testimony was close to those whose 
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ground had not been broken; and to others, 


who were in readiness to receive the word|up that was required. Sacrifices called for|to be seen. 


sown, it was encouraging. 
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lobedience, but were not willing to yield all} we visited was one, by no means the largest 
The main trunk consisted of two 


These would, if|were thought too small; and, like Naaman,/stems proceeding from one root, each about 


faithful, bring forth the thirty, sixty, or hun-|the Syrian, they were looking for something |12 inches in circumference. The trellis itself 


dred fold. 
23rd. Our meeting was held in silence. I 


was afresh made to feel the accountability of 


thus assembling together; and the necessity 
of our knowing acceptable worsbip _per- 
formed. Desires arose, that the will of my 
Heavenly Father might be made more and 
more manifest to me, and strength given to 
perform it. 

4th mo. 6th. Paid a little visit to our 
Gwynedd Friends, in company with sister P. 
Also attended their little meeting; wherein 
an evidence was given that He who promised 
to be with the two or three, was in the midst. 


R. 8. preached very acceptably. He spoke of;mon pea, but yellow in color. 


the necessity of becoming as little children, 
and of being born again, or we could not in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven, &c. 

20th. Don’t know whether I ever had to 
combat so with a drowsy spirit, as through 
our meeting this morning: What an untiring 
enemy we have to contend with! 

5th mo. 8th. Attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Much excellent counsel and advice 
flowed, particularly in our last meeting. Ex- 
ercises which had prevailed in our Yearly 
Meeting were revived here: that of neglect- 
ing our religious meetings was a grief to 
honest Friends. Parents were encouraged to 
gather their children and take them along; 
not leaving them at home, engaged in out- 
ward affairs, more than could be helped; or 
their own offerings would not meet with ac- 
ceptance. E. Robinson “believed their meet- 
ings‘were often spoiled by the absence of the 
little Davids. She had remembered how it 
was formerly, when the feast could not be 
served till all the sons of Jesse were present.” 
We were told by another Friend, that these 
lame offerings could not meet with accept- 
ance; and what bard digging and begging 
we thus made for ourselves. We were re- 


minded, too, that with how much more con- 


fidence could we look up, if able to say, “ Here 
are we,and the children thou hast given us!” 
The right observance of the Frst-day of the 


week, was also revived; and we were encour-' 


aged to keep our families together; to read 
the Bible and other good books, and not 
spend it in visiting and receiving visits. 
llth. At our First-day meeting, we had 
the company of our friend Alice Knight. 
She was engaged in testimony; quoting 
“When the poor and needy seek water,” Kec. 


E. C. followed with, “they that wait upon’ 
the Lord shall renew their strength,” &. A- 


form of worship without the life was to be 
guarded against. 
18th. Assembled with my Friends this 


morning, greatly desiring a little crumb of 


heavenly bread: such poverty and emptiness 
having been mine of late; and being withal 
so tried with drowsiness; baving sometimes 
to struggle all the meetings through. As yet 
the struggle hath been maintained, which is 
cause for thankfulness; for we are told the 
sin lies not in being tempted: nevertheless 
the conflict is often sore. An alarm was 
sounded in our ears by our friend E. C., from 
the testimony of the Psalmist, “ Verily there 
is a reward for the righteous; Verily he isa 
God that judgeth in the earth.” He seemed 


to think there were those present who were 
sensible of having felt His judgments for dis- 


» form a covering of green, through whicb but 


greater. was about 30 feet by 40; and the most of it 
densely covered with branches and foliage, 
The grapes do not grow in dense clusters, but 
Notes of a Southern Trip. are large and round, in shape and color like 
(Continued from page 387.) the northern Fox grape; and the vine pro. 
5th mo. 14th. The county through which |duces them in large quantities. 
we were passing (Southampton) is very sandy,| Tbis vine we were told was small in com. 
and is the headquarters of the peanut culti-|parison with some others. The foliage of the 
| vation. We saw many fields which were|Scuppernong is very pretty, the leaves bein 
planted with them, but so recently that but|small, thin, and of a light green color, shin. 
‘few of the plants were above the surface.|ing on both sides, and heart-shaped, similar to 
The rows are three feet apart, and the plants|those of the common wild grape of thoge 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart in the rows. |southern woods—the southern Fox Grape 
| The flower is similar in shape to the com-|( Vitis vulpina)—which indeed is the original 
The vine|stock of which it isavariety. The first known 
spreads over the surface of the ground. When|Scuppernong vine is said to be still living on 
the flower falls, the fertilized germ begins to| Roanoke Island. 
grow, and a shoot of three or four incbes| A very interesting peculiarity of this vine 
in length penetrates the soil, and the nut is|is its habit of sending out aerial roots, like the 
formed at.the end of this, altogether under|Banian tree of the tropics. On going under 
ground. This shoot is not easily turned aside|one of the densely covered trellises of the 
lin its growth, for not only will it pierce|vine, I saw these by the score starting from 
through solid earth, but will force its way|various parts of the branches, and growing 
through pine-bark, that may be accidentally |towards the ground. They looked like slender 
present; and a friend told me he bad seen|brown strings or wires hanging from the 
one which went through a corncob, and de-|vine. One which I brought witb me is about 
veloped its nut on its under side. 40 inches in length. On reaching the ground 
| The vines are ploughed up in the fall, the|they would doubtless originate new plants, 
sand shaken from the mass of foliage and|I was informed that all that was necessary 
roots, and the plants stacked for a few weeks|to propagate the vine, was to allow a portion 
to ripen and harden, before the fruit is picked jof it to lay on the ground ; it would speedily 
off. A single vine will have from 25 to 50,|throw out roots and form a bed of vines which 
and sometimes 100 pods hanging from its|might be separated and transplanted. 
branches. At one house where we were bospitably 
| A few years ago, ground-nuts were a very |entertained, we witnessed a method of cook- 
profitable crop, but the price now received ing, of which we had often heard, but had 
for them (about 80 cents per bushel) is not/never seen. This was the “barbecue.” A 
thought to be very remunerative. small pig bad been killed and dressed, and the 
| The climate and soil do not seem well|back bone split throughout its length, witb- 
adapted to grass, which therefore fills but an|out cutting through the skin of the back. A 
unimportant place in the agriculture of this;bole about 10 inches in depth was dug, of 
section of country. The farmers appear to |such a size that the pig could be spread out 
depend mainly on cultivated crops, such as|flat above it, on sticks that rested on the 
corn, peanuts, cotton, potatoes, &c.; and raise|ground at either side. In this bole a fire was 
comparatively few cattle. The grass does not|kindled, and when it had burnt into coals, 
form a solid sod as in more northern regions, the pig was placed above it, so as slowly to 
and hence if a field is allowed to lie idle a few|roast. A fire was burning on the ground 
years, it is speedily covered with a growth of alongside, from which coals were added from 
young pines, which, in a few years more, |time to time to those already in the pit. The 
transform it into an incipiont forest. These|pig was occasionally turned, so as to expose 
pines grow so thickly together, that as they|both sides to the heat of the coals, and thus 
shoot up to the stature of trees, their tops| the roasting process slowly proceeded. 
5th mo. 16th. The conversation sometimes 
few of the direct rays of the sun can pene-|turned on the experiences of Friends in these 
trate ; and hence in many such pieces of wood-|parts during the civil war. Several Friends 
land there is no undergrowth of bushes, but|of the little company iv Southern Virginia, 
the eye can reach for long distances over the| were forced into camp, and on their refusal 
jearth carpeted with a brown covering of fallen|to perform any military services, were closely 
pine leaves; the sight is obstructed only by |confined in a dark wooden dungeon, for about 
intervening trunks of trees. 8 days, until the officers were wearied of try- 

While, as in every other part of the world,|ing to make soldiers of them. A number of 
| the soil varies in fertility, yet on the average others, who were not members, also main- 
‘it is not very productive. This is indicated|tained a testimony against war, and were 
‘by its market value, which we were told was|similarly treated. Some of these afterwards 
usually about $10 per acre for improved farms. |joined the Society of Friends. 

The favorite grape in these regions appears The Confederate Government imposed a 
to be the Scuppernong. Unlike the varieties|tax of $500 on all non-combatants ; and many 
cultivated in the North, it is said that it will|of the members in Virginia paid this to avoid 
not bear pruning. It is allowed to spread |conscription, or to obtain release from confine- 
over horizontal trellises, supported 6 or 8 feet | ment. : 
from the ground by posts. As the vine growe,| A question as to the value of Confederate 
new posts and slats are added on the outside,|money, elicited some curious facts as to its 
until an old plant will often cover a greatarea|great depreciation in the latter part of the 
of ground. At the house of a friend, whom|war. Our host said he had paid $60 for a 


(To be continued.) 
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ten-inch file; and a young woman present,|“ As in the case of the Saviour in the ex- 
who had wanted a lawn dress, found it re-|tremity of his sufferings, God seemed to have 
quired $250 to supply the needed garment. {forsaken me.” But the bruised reed was not 
The great public meeting of Virginia Half,suffered to be broken. Of her deliverance 
Year Meeting was held this day; to which it|from this trying dispensation, she says, “I 
bas for many years been the custom for the|had thought God lost and lost forever, but I 
neighbors to convene from the country for|found Him again, and He returned to me with 
many miles around. The house is situated|unspeakable magnificence and purity.” She 
in the woods, and vehicles by the hundred|now, after a season of peace and retirement, 
were scattered among the trees. Buggics,|began to think seriously of the course she 
without tops, seemed to be the favorite con-|should pursue. 
veyances, but there were several covered car-| Having two young children to claim ber 
riages, and many of the little carts, such as| motherly care, this fact, more than anything 
carried us from Ivor to Corinth. The in-\else, decided her not to enter a convent, and 
side of the meeting-house was crowded with although advantageous offers of marriage 
women, the number of men within being quite) were made to her, she decided for the future 
small. On the outside a covered platform to dedicate her labors to the furtherance of 
bad been erected of rough boards, and many Christianity in the earth. After a period of 
seats were arranged around it by placing|waiting for the Divine direction, as to the 
boards on short posts or blocks of wood ; and! proper course, she decided to go at last on a 
here another meeting was held at the same|mission to the Province of Geneva, where 
time. After the morning meeting, provisions she proposed to tarry only so long as was 
were spread on rough tables arranged for the|necessary to determine her plans for the 
purpose. Several Friends had sent food, so|/future. With this in view she adjusted ber 
that all of the multitude who bad not brought affairs, and quitting her residence near Paris, 
their own lunches were freely supplied. The' journeyed to Gex, a town in the Genevan 
liberal scale on which these arrangements' province, and at that time within the diocese 
had been made, may be inferred from the an-!of the Bishop D’Aranthon, who fully ap- 
swer of one Friend to some inquiry on the! proved of the course she proposed to take. 
subject. Besides bread, cake, &., he bad pith the trust that Providence would indicate 
plied a quarter of beef, two boiled hams, half more plainly the nature of her mission, she 
a barbecued pig, and 7 or 8 chickens; and took her little daughter with her, and after 
there were otbers who had probably con- a tedious and perilous journey arrived safely 
tributed as freely. jin Gex. Her ministrations there were so 
When all had partaken and were satisfied,’ blessed to the inbabitants, that they attracted 
notice was given that it was time for the the special attention of Bishop D’Aranthon, 


afternoon meeting to commence. The house who wrote to her, expressing his gratitude. 


was again occupied, and others gathered 


around the platform in the shade of the trees; her that this was not the great and special 


but great numbers continued walking about, | work which she bad been called to perform. 
conversing with their friends, chatting and, Upbam says :— 
laughing, so that the sound of a buzz of voices| “ At the foot of the Alps, when she thought 
was mingled with that of the preachers. Peo-|her great business was to make ointments 
ple from a distance, too, were getting their and cut linen, and bind up wounds, and tend 
horses and preparing for their departure ; and |the sick, and teach poor cbildren the alpha- 
this rendered the afternoon meeting in the) bet and the catechism (important vocations 
house more unsettled than in the morning.|to those whom Providence calls to them), she 
The Friends residing in the neighborhood) uttered a word from her burdened heart, in 
were seriously considering whether it would| ber simplicity, without knowing how widely 
not be better to have but one meeting for|it would affect the interests of humanity, or 
worship on First-day at the Half Year's Meet-|through how many distant ages it would be 
ing; and to have meetings appointed in the|re-echoed. And that word was, Sanctifica- 
ditferent meeting-houses a few miles around,|tion by Faith. 
in the evenings, as a concern might be felt.;| “Both the thing and the manner of the 
This course might render the occasion less thing struck those who heard ber with 
like a general picnic for the surrounding astonishment. Sanctification itself was re- 
country ; and preserve to a greater degree the pugnant, and sanctification by faith inexplic- 
order and dignity which are appropriate to able. In the Protestant Church it would 
a meeting for worship of our Society. The have been hardly tolerable, but in the Catb- 
subject was referred to a committee appointed olic Church, which is characterized, much 
for that purpose in the meeting for business| more than the Protestant, by what may be 
the following day. J. W. |termed ceremonial observances, the tolera- 
(To be continued.) tion of a sentiment which ascribes the bighest 
—_>— __. |results of inward experience to faith alone was 
? For “ The Friend.” |i mpossible. So that instead of being regarded 
Jeanne Marie Guyon. as a humble and devout Catholic, as she sup- 
(Continued from page 388.) posed herself to be, she found herself suddenly 

By his decease she became possessor of a| denounced as a beretic. But the Word was in 
large fortune, without which it would bave|her heart, formed there by infinite wisdom ; 
been impossible for her to have prosecuted|and in obedience to that deep and sanctified 
those missionary labors and widespread chari-|conviction which constitutes the soul's in- 
ties, to which she devoted willing hands and! ward voice, she uttered it; uttered it now, 
an unstinted purse, throughout a long and/and uttered it always, ‘though bonds and 
useful life. imprisonments awaited her.’ 

Near the close of the period of deprivation| “‘The woman’s voice that uttered itself in 
of those joys which are the consolation of the|self-devoted banishment, at the foot of the 
Christian, her hopes of redemption seemed| Jura Mountains, was heard in due time, in 
lost in “the darkness of an eternal night.” |! the high places of Paris. ‘Truly enough, 


without specifically intending it, and yet in 
God’s will she had commenced the ‘ apostolic 
life’ by proclaiming the gospel in the highest 
form of its results; and either now, or in 
prospect, with sorrows and with persecutions 
attending her.”"—( Upham’s Life of Guyon, 
pp. 238, 240, 241.)* 

Father La Combe alone, of those whose 
ecclesiastical position made it desirable to 
her, concurred in her views, of Sanctification 
by Faith; from the rest she was to receive 
not merely dissent but increasing enmity. 
Her deeper experience enabled her to fulfil 
the offices of a guide to him whom human 
instrumentality bad placed over her as a 
spiritual director; and in the Divine order- 
ing, the simplicity of a woman’s trust was 
made to minister sweet intelligence to the 
soul of her Superior. 

The Bishop D’Aranthon, disliking the ad- 
vanced position of Guyon and Father La 
Combe, whose principles, beside those already 
mentioned, included a belief in the necessity 
of distinguishing between the religion of 
forms and that of reality, or (as applied to 
Romanism) “between genuflexions and signs 
of the cross made on the exterior of the per- 
son on the one hand, and prostrations and 
crucifixions of that which is interior on the 
otber—thougbt by persuading her to become 
founder and Prioress of a “ religious house ” 
in Gex, to put her more within his power of 
restraint, and place himself in a more favor- 
able situation to counteract the influence of 
her heretical opinions, as he deemed them to 
be. ‘This she refused to do, and as a conse- 
quence, was the sooner brought to bear, dur- 





But there was something which said to ing ber sojourn in that city, those crosses and 


‘persecutions which, led on by an ecclesiastic 
\whose evil designs upon an inmate of the 
same religious house with herself she had 
\frustrated, resulted in her being driven to 
seek another asylum. Great had been her 


‘sacrifices of property and bodily comfort in 


her ministrations at this place, and they had 
been signally blessed in the conversion of 
souls. She went thence to reside in Thouon, 
\a town on the eastern shore of Loch Leman. 


| Though it was ber intention to pass a season 
- retirement here, she was soon sought out 


* Jeanne Guyon, like Martin Luther, appears to 
have seen the fallacy of that dependence on the per- 
formance of ceremonies and outward works, which was 
so prevalent among the professors of religion with 
whom she was connected. The reaction from this error 
led Martin Luther to the opposite extreme of denying 
good works to be necessary to justification. The doc- 
trine on this important subject laid down by the Apos- 
tle, and ever held by the Society of Friends, is, that we 
are to.be washed, sanctified and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. We are 
not saved by asimple belief in what Christ did for us 
in the prepared body, but it is essential that we should 
also submit to the purifying baptisms of his Spirit, by 
which the redeemed of the Lord are made holy and, 
fitted for an inheritance with the saints in light. A 
faith which is not accompanied by the fruits of the 
Spirit, is dead, as the Apostle James testifies. The 
grace which brings salvation, teaches man to deny un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously and Godly. We have no reason to suppose that 
Lady Guyon’s views on this point were different from 
those held by our own Society; for she was so evi- 
dently led by the Spirit of Christ in many things, that 
it is reasonable to suppoxe that she wa: preserved in 
this also from any serious error; but the views some 
times associated with the expression “ sanctification 
by faith,” attributed to her by Upham, fall so far short 
of the full truth, that it seems necessary to append this 
note, leat any of the readers of the article should 
misunderstand the doctrine as held by the Society of 
Friends.— Ep. ] 
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by bungering spirits to whom it was her lot 
to break the living bread, and she never neg- 
lected an opportunity to instruct these seck- 
ing ones in the way of living by simple faith, 
as contrasted with the ceremonial life whose 
empty observances deprived the soul of nour- 
ishment. 

Hler position in the Romish Church was pe- 
culiar. As Upham remarks: “She was in the 
church but not with it; in it in form but not 
with itin spirit ;” she might properly be class- 

ed with those who have become “ Reformers 
before the Reformation,” with Francis De 
Sales, Thomas 4 Kempis, De Molinos and Fene- 
lon. “She did notappearasa preacher. Her 
efforts were private, and were entirely con- 
sistent with that sense of decorum which 
adorns the female character. They consisted 
of private prayer and conversation with indi- 
viduals. To these methods she added, with 


great effect, that of written correspondence. |* 


“The instrumentality was humble, but the 
impression was great. The Lord blessed her 
and for a time; soon after she left Thouon 
she had favor with the great body of persons 
there, who availed themselves of all suitable 
opportunities to see her and hear her words.” 
One of her female friends, mentioning to ber 
the esteem in which she was held, she re- 
plied, “Observe what I now tell you, that 
you will hear curses out of the same mouths 
which at present pronounce blessings.” 

Her enemies now increased, and exasper- 
ated at the religious revival in which she 
was so instrumental, they ordered all books}; 
treating of the inner life, to be publicly burnt. 
They also separated from each other a com- 
pany of poor girls, whose Jabors, under her 
guidance, were performed together that all 
might reap the benefit of Christian fellow- 
ship, one of them being selected by common 
consent to read while 
their daily tasks of spinning and weaving. 
But some of the same persons were after- 
ward so wrought upon by her words, that 
they became the instruments of the very 
good which before they bad opposed and 
thwarted; and she says, “the Lord made 


prayer in I know not bow many places. 
They carried books, which treated of the 
inward life, into those places where they had 
formerly burned them. 

As an instance of the care of Providence 
over her, even in the minor affairs of life, 
she related, that having sent to Paris for an 
amount of money sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the coming year, the bill of ex- 
ehange was converted into specie at Geneva, 
and the person who was to bave conveyed it 
to Thouon, lost it on the road. Sbe hap-|, 
pened to arrive in the Genevan market-place 
ut the very time this carrier passed by, and, 
with another object in view, bad alighted 
from her conveyance, when having proceeded 
but a few steps, she noticed a bag of money 
lying in the street, which proved on examin- 
ation to belong to herself. Although the 
market was thronged, no one but herself had 
noticed it, nor was she aware till afterward 
how it got there. Her present residence was 
a small three-roomed house, which she occu- 
pied in compary with her daugbter and two 
maid servants, and was situate in a lonely 
spot on the outskirts of the town. She had 
to ascend to her own apartments by a lad- 
der, and all the-furnishings of the place were 
of the simplest kind, and yet she says, “never 


the rest carried on} 


; a a | Russia. 
use of them to establish religion and the life of | 
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did I enjoy a greater content than in this 
hovel.” 
(To be continued.) 


Police Regulations in Russia.—I left Moscow 
for Warsaw just five days before the Emperor 
visited the latter city en route to the famous 
interview with the emperors of Germany and 
Austria. The precautions taken to keep se- 
cret the exact time of the Emperor's passing 
over the road, the number of men employed 
to patrol and guard the track and stations, 
the general atmosphere along the route, defy 
description. The dispatches to the papers of 
London and Paris and to the United States 
gave the facts, but could not transmit the im- 
pression which they made upon spectators. 
The lowest estimate of the number of men 
specially detailed to make it impossible that 
the Emperor should be injured while on the 
journey to Warsaw was 24,000. I bave no 
means of verifying this. At various points 
wholesale arrests were made of suspected per- | 
sons. In Warsaw scores, if not hundreds, were 
thrown into the citadel or hurried away. A 
little while before the Emperor arrived I left 
for Vienna, but was prepared, by what I had 
seen, for the accounts of the success of his 
visit, the order, the enthusiasm and _ hearti-| 
ness of the demonstration, and for his riding | 
about, on a special occasion, unattended. The| 
preparation, the stringent orders, the omni- 
present surveillance were so complete that 
the Czar was as safe as Daniel in the den of| 
lions—though for another reason. The lions | 
in this case were bound and chloroformed 
before the possible victim entered. 

The measures on which the Government) 
relies for its own maintenance and the pro- 
tection of the Czar, are such as do not exist 
in any other nation in Europe, or as have} 
existed in any modern despotism. To Asiatic} 
severity and cunning is added much of the 
experience and wisdom of European police 
methods. ‘The doctrine that “a man’s house 
is bis castle,” the proud boast of Englishmen 
land of those who model their 
lafter those of Great Britain, 


. . . | 
Institutions | 


is unknown in| 
At any hour, by day or nigbt, any 
house may be entered and searched, and any | 
or all of its inmates dragged to prison. Not} 
even a child of ten years of age can go from | 
the country to St. Pete rsburg or Moscow to| 
school without a passport; nor can a servant: 
change his situation or go from home without 
asimilardocument. Every house in the cities 
has a porter whose duties, in addition to those 
usually performed by porters in Germany or 
Austria, are to serve as watchmen at night, to 
sleep in the strect at the entr: ince, winter and 
eae to report to the police any new ar- 

yal or departure, and to see that all police 
saaielenions, great or small, are complied with. 
Whatever the station of a citizen, if a friend 
of equal rank visit him to remain beyond a 
very limited time—say a few hours—his name 
must be given to the police. No artisan or 
common laborer, in all Russia, can go away 
from the town where he lives without a legal 
permit, which be must be ready to exhibit at 
all times. In the days of slavery in some of 
the Southern States, slaves found away from 
home without a permit from their masters 
were liable to arrest. This is practically the 
condition of all citizens in Russia. Of course, 
there, as elsewhere, most of the people are so 
well known that, in many cases, little incon- 
venience is experienced.—J. M. Buckley in The 
Independent. 











. Selected, 
THE FATHER’S VOICE. 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


“ He wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth 
mine ear to hear.”—Isa. 1. 4 


No dreams are sweet enough to keep 
My senses in repose of sleep 
When once the Father speaks to me— 
So softly speaks I only hear, 
And no one else can guess how dear 
The Voice that wakens me can be. 


No mother’s kiss more gently wakes 
Her child, when merry morning breaks 
With spreading light and song of bird, 
The child that cannot help but greet 
With happy answering smile the sweet 
And tender love in mother’s word ! 


Most calm and holy is the night, 
No losing battles are to fight, 

No heavy loads to lift and bear! 
Such tranquil hours in sleep are spent, 
So safe the sleeper, so content; 

There is not even need for prayer. 


And morning is not always glad; 

Even some Mays in mists are clad, 
And sorrow wakes as soon as I, 

Yet at the Father’s lightest word 

My thoughts and impulses are stirred, 
And trusting love prevents the sigh. 


I know not what the day shall bring, 
And yet I dread not anything 

That through the morning reaches me, 
I have not sight that can discern, 
But I can meekly try to learn 

What the great Father teaches me. 


I am his scholar and his child, 

And He is kind, his rule is mild, 
His patience is most wonderful, 

His simple ones are ably taught, 

And guidance comes to hand and thought, 
If but the heart be dutiful. 


O, brothers of his family, 
How glad all waking hours must be 
That pass in listening to his voice ; 
For when He gives the strenuous task 
He gives the wisdom that we ask, 
And makes the morn and eve rejoice. 


Let us but keep the attentive ear, 
The perfect love that casts out fear, 
The steady eye that seeks his light, 
And He the learnéd tongue will move 
To speak to others of his love 
From happy morn to happier night! 
—Christian World, 


Selected, 
A SONG OF SUMMER. 


The flowers are fringing the swift meadow brooks, 

The songsters are nesting in shadowy nooks; 

The birds and the blossoms are thronging to meet us 

With loveliness, perfume, and music they greet us— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


| The bobolink tilts on the tall, nodding clover, 
‘And sings his gay song to us over and over; 


|The wild roses beckon, with deepening blushes, 
And sweet, from the wood, sounds the warble of 
thrushes— 


For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The white lillies sway with the breeze of the morning, 
In raiment more fair than a monarch’s adorning ; 
The bright-throated hnmming-bird, marvel of fleetness, 
Comes questing for honey-blooms, draining their sweet- 
ness— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


High up in the elm is the oriole courting, 

A new suit of velvet and gold he is sporting ; 

With gay bits of caroling, tuneful and mellow, 

He wooes his fair lady-love, clad in plain yellow— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The blossoms and birds bring us yearly sweet token 
That Nature’s glad promises never are broken. 
Then sing, happy birdlings, nor ever grow weary! 
Laugh. * merry children, ’tis time to be cheery !— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 
—Emma (. Dowd, in St. Nicholas. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend,’’ 
David F. and Jemima Knowles. 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 
—Gray. 


After having passed the full period allotted | 


of their children. 


THE FRIEND. 


Nantucket, and their sister Elizabeth, in|is to make shoes. 
Providence, R. I. 


They settled at Monkton Ridge, near some 
Being of an ingenious and 
mechanical turn, David employed himself in 


cleaning and repairing watches, in which be 


was more successful than some with more ex- 
perience in that line of business, and much 
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Each of these twain bas 
forsaken what God had pointed out as the 
higher for him, for what God had marked as 
the lower for him.—WSelected. 


——< a 


Old Postal Days in San Francisco, 


One morning, while waiting for the coach, 


to human existence together, in the nearest younger in years; continuing in it until up-|an old Californian miner gave me a very vivid 


and most endearing of relationships, that of wards of eighty years of age. 


husband and wife, it seems eminently proper, 
for us to combine the memoirs of these be-| 
joved and faithful disciples of our Lord. 

Of the parentage and early life of David F.. 
Knowles, the writer bas not informed him-: 
self; but feels assured that neither example 
nor precept were wanting in the formation! 
of his youthful character. Jemima was the 
sixth child of Joseph and Huldah Hoag, and, 
was born in 1796. Like most of the other 
members of the family, she had little oppor-' 
tunity for acquiring more than a limited edu- 
cation. 

David and Jemima were married in 1813. 
They lived on rented land for several years. 
Their income being’small, they removed to 
Farnbam, then Canada East, purchased land, 
and built a house. Finding the title insecure, 
they sold and purchased another in the 
woods, and again built a log-cabin : like most| 
of the primitive settlers, passing through the 
many privations and hardships incident to 
new settlements in an unbroken forest. A 
blessing attended their labors; they had a 
comfortable though plain living. 

There were only seven members of our So- 
ciety there when they removed to Canada. 
In the course of two or three years a small 
meeting was held in bis father’s house. Leav- 
ing some of their children, and carrying an- 
other in their arms, they went on foot three 
miles to attend it. They very much enjoyed 
entertaining their relatives and friends, es- 
pecially the younger portion of them, in their 
primitive and hospitable manner. The writer 
well remembers partaking of their plain but 
ample cheer, in their snug log-cabin, with its 
large open fireplace. They seemed to mingle 
and enjoy on an equality with their younger 
visitors; yet their conduct and deportment: 
were always duly seasoned with becoming 
cheerful Christian gravity. 

While no Hicksite division disturbed their 
equanimity there, they bad their trials at that 
time in Society; but through all, were en- 
abled to maintain their allegiance to and 
standing in the truth. They bad both been 
acknowledged as ministers by Ferrisburg 
Monthly Meeting, probably at nearly the 
same period. Neither of them travelled much 
abroad in the ministry, while still, but not’ 
frequently, exercising their gifts at bhome.! 
David was very earnest and rapid in his 
manner of delivery. No one acquainted with| 
his usual quiet, mild, and unobtrusive man- 
ners, could well doubt the authority with 
which he spake. Jemima was not very fro- 
quent or usually very lengthy, while always, 
lively and acceptable in her public appear-| 
ances; and was no less beloved and useful in! 
society than were some of her sisters who) 
travelled much more abroad. 

After residing about forty years in Canada, 
they sold their property and returned to Ver-| 
mont. After attending their Yearly Meeting 
at Scipio, they paid both a social and religious’ 
Visit to New England Yearly Meeting ; visited 
Narcissa, the daughter of Hannah Battey on 





While able to 
do so, they a number of times attended the 
Yearly Meeting held at Scipio. From the 
first, they maintained a firm and decided tes- 
timony against the doctrinal errors and dis- 
ciplinary and other departures from the prin- 
ciples of Friends. 

David was small in stature and person, plain 
and rather primitive in bis attire; and being 
of a retiring disposition, few but his more in- 
timate relatives and friends fully appreciated 
his worth. He passed peacefully and trust- 
ingly away, aged over ninety-two years. 

Jemima is the only surviving member of 
Josepb and Huldah Hoag’s family, and is in 
her ninety-first year. She is still green in old 
age ; patiently waiting all the appointed time 
until her change shall also come. “Lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, in their deaths 
they will not long be divided.” L. T. 

We do not realize the value of the uncon- 
scious part of our life-ministry. It goes on 
continually. In every greeting we give to 
another on the street, in every moment’s 


/conversation, in every letter we write, in 


every contact with other lives, there is a 
subtle influence that goes from us that often 
reaches farther and leaves a deeper impression 
than the larger things themselves that we 
are doing at the time. After all, it is life 
itself, sanctified life, that is God’s holiest and 
most effective ministry in this world,—pure, 
sweet, patient, earnest, unselfish, loving life. 


description of the postal service as he remem- 
bered it twenty years ago. Not in the wild 
mountain regions where we were—for these 
were at that time an unknown wilderness— 
but on the great plains, where the Pacific 
railroad now runs so smoothly. In those 
days, a heavily laden wagon starting from 
the Eastern States, took six months to cross 
the great continent, and emigrants travelled 
in large companies for security. So it was 
reckoned a great feat when a party of keen, 
hard-riding, fearless men resolved to carry 
letters from the shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacific, in fourteen days, and 
carried out their promise in the teeth of all 
difficulties. A company was formed, known 
as the Central Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express. Almost the entire distance 
from ocean to ocean was divided into runs of 
sixty miles each, and at all such points rude 
log huts were erected as stations for the Pony 
‘Express. Here the most experienced sconts 
land trappers—men noted for their horseman- 
ship and courage—were placed in charge of 
strong, swift ponies, selected, like their riders, 
for their powers of endurance and general 
|hardiness. They were a cross between the 
stout, sure-footed Indian pony and the swift 
{American horse. Perilous lives these men 
‘led, in constant danger of attack by highway 
\robbers or wild Indians, but the wages paid 
by the company were sufficient to secure a 
staff of determined men, accustomed to face 
danger without shrinking. Twelve hundred 


} 
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It is not so much what we do in this world|dollars, equal to two bundred and forty 
as what we are, that tells in spiritual results, pounds, was the monthly wages of an ex- 
and impressions. A good life is like a flower, press rider. Of course, under such cireum- 
which, though it neither toils nor spins, yet |Stances, postage was high ; the charge for a 
ever pours out a rich perfume, and thus per-'quarter-ounce letter being five dollars in gold, 
forms a holy ministry. lequal to one sovereign. The total weight 


How can we give direction and character 
to this unconscious ministry of our lives? 


‘When we do things voluntarily and with 


purpose, we can give shape to the effects; 
but bow can we guard this perpetual out- 
going of unintended influence? Only by 
looking well to our hearts. It is what we 
are when we are not posing before men that 
we are really; and it is this which counts 
in this subtle ministry. We must therefore 
in our own inner, secret lives be what we want 
our permanent influence to be. This we 
can become only by seeking more and more 
the permeation of our whole being by the 
loving, indwelling Spirit of Christ.—J. R. 


| Miller in S. S. Times. 


The bighest duty is, for the time, the 
thing that God gives us to do. Tried by this 
standard, and with all the occupations of the 
wide world to choose from, it is sometimes 
the highest duty of a child of God to make 
shoes, or to mould bricks, or to redeem waste 
land to fertility, or to lay streets. Woe to 
him who makes shoes, and preaches not the 
gospel, if his present duty is to preach the 
gospel. Aye, and no less woe to him who 
forsakes the making of shoes for the office 
of the pastor, if his God-appointed life-work 


‘carried was ten pounds. As a commercial 
speculation, the experiment proved a failure, 
and, after running steadily for two years, the 
express company was found to have lost two 
bundred thousand dollars, at which period it 
collapsed, leaving no trace of its existence, 
save a few ruinous log huts. The telegraph 
being then completed, its continuance was 
no longer deemed necessary. 

| On the east, the railway was already con- 
structed as far as St. Josepb, which, conse- 
quently, was the first pony station on the 
New York side. The vast expanse of the 
prairie and mountain lying between St. Joseph 
and San Francisco had to be traversed in two 
jhundred and forty hours, which was reckon- 
ed “ good time,” the distance being fully two 
thousand miles. Once a week, a messenger 
started from either shore of the great conti- 
nent. Spurring bis steed to its utmost capa- 
city, he galloped over hill and dale for sixty 
miles at a stretch, till be reached his destina- 
tion, where the next express-man was wait- 
ing, ready to start without the delay of one 
moment—the incomer not waiting even to 
dismount, but tossing the precious letter-bag 
to its next guardian. Then man and beast 
enjoyed a well-earned rest till the arrival of 
the messenger from the other direction, when 
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they started on the return journey. 
vellously punctual was this mail service, that 
the last man generally delivered up his 
charge within a few moments of the time 
fixed, notwithstanding all the troublous 
chances it might have encountered on its 
journey of two thousand miles, of what might 
truly be called a “ great lonely land.” 

The general post, with heavier bags, reach- 
ed California via the Isthmus of Panama, to 
which point steamers ran twice a week from 
New York and San Francisco. From one 
city to the other was a whole month’s jour- 
ney. The arrival of the eastern mail was a 
signal for wild excitement in San Francisco. 
Merchants eager for their business letters, 
miners longing for a word from home, rushed 
to the post-office, the moment the gun was 
fired to announce that the steamer was in 
harbor, each eager to take up a position as 
near as possible to the post-office window. 
In a few moments a line was formed, perhaps 
literally half a mile long, of anxious letter- 
seekers, and late arrivals knew that hours 
might elapse before they could hope to get 
near the window. Then a sort of auction 
commenced, and men who bad rushed in and 
secured good places in the front of the line 
(often without the smallest expectation of a 
letter, but simply as a speculation), sold their 
position to the highest bidder. Five, ten, 
twenty pounds were sometimes paid down by 
eager men, flush of gold, rather than wait 
five or six hours for the letters they longed 
for, but which, too often, were expected in 
vain, and grievous was the disappointment 
with which, at last, they turned away. Some 
were even 80 anxious that they took up a 
post at the window hours before the steamer 
arrived, even waiting through the night, and 
after all, were compelled to abandon their 
position and go in search of needful food. 
Perhaps at that very moment the firing of 
the mail-gun called them back, to find a long 
line rapidly forming, at the end of which they 
had to take their places with the prospect of 
again waiting for hours. What a different 
scene from the San Francisco of to-day ; the 
busy, bustling, vast city, with its intricate 
postal service, and daily mountains of mail- 
bags, brought from, and despatched to, all 
corners of the earth, by railways, steamers, 
and sailing ships !—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Use of Leisure—Not many years ago the 
best botanist in Vermont was a working shoe- 
maker. At the age of thirty-five bis health 
gave way, and he went to the city to consult 





a doctor. While waiting, he amused bimself|cutting, match-making, potteries and paper-|bow and examines the bottom through § 


with looking at some flowers in the window. 
The physician examined his case, and then 
said: “You need no medicine. What you 
want is outdoor exercise and mental occupa- 
tion and diversion. Do you like flowers?” 
The reply was that he had always been fond 
of them, but knew little about them. “ Well, 
then, go home, and during the spring and 
summer collect one flower every day, and find 
out its name.” This seemed a simple pre- 
scription to pay for, but he wisely followed 
it, as Naaman went and wasbed in the River 
Jordan. At the end of the scason he had 
regained his health, and had also become 
greatly interested in botany. In two or three 
years he had guined a knowlege of the flower- 
ing plants of the vicinity, and thought he 


would take up Mosses. Consulting Dr. Gray,|is good and the premises are kept thoroughly| India rubber, freely perforated. 
When it!clean, the result will be, that the employés 


he sent for a book on that subject. 


So mar-larrived it was in German, as it was before! will accomplish more work and give 
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the days of Gray's Manual. Nothing daunt- 
ed, he bought an Ollendorff and a dictionary, 
and soon mastered the language sufticiently| Soudan groves a species of acacia is deserj 
to read his book. A while afterward, wishing] as existing, whose scientific appellation, 
to consult a French work, he took up that/ well as its popular name, is derived from 
language, and subsequently looked into Latin| peculiar sound emitted by the branches whey 
and Greek enough to know how the names of|swayed by the wind. The Arabic name i 
plants were formed and what they meant.| the “ soffa,” or pipe, and the specific name of 
In a few years he came to know well the! fistula, also meaning a pipe, has been given jg 
flowering plants and mosses of his region, and|it for the same reason which prompted the 
looked for new worlds to conquer. He began| natives to give it its local designation, 
the study of Fugui, bought the necessary! The tree is infested with insects, whogg 
books, a $200 microscope, and set to work,| eggs are deposited in the young shoots and b 
and soon found that he had a field large extremities of the branches. A sort of yall. at 7 
enough to last him his lifetime. He came to’ like excrescence, about an inch in diameter, fey q 
be known as an authority, and was a corre-|is produced at the base of these shoots, and re 
spondent of scientific men. After awhile Am-| when the larva has emerged from this nidus, 5 a 
berst College offered him the Professorship of it leaves a small circular bole, the action of rT 
Botany. He wisely declined it, saying thatthe wind in which causes it to produces |” vil 
while he bad learned something about flowers,| whistling sound like that produced by a flute, - 
his previous life had not been such as to fit him or by blowing any hollow pipe. When the 
for a teacher. So he “stuck to his last,” but wind is violent, the noise caused by thousands 
his botanical knowlege was the work of his of these natural flutes in a grove of acacia 
leisure, and what a different life be led, how is most remarkable. The description give 
much more of a man he was, than if he had by Dr. Schweinfurth of these bladder-like 
been merely an industrious shoemaker, and galls, leaves it uncertain whether they am 
had either taken no leisure, or bad wasted it true gall-nuts, or whether they are forme 
as so many do! It was his use of his leisure by a species of lac insects. The valuable In. 
that made him what he was. | dian lac insect thrives on two or three specigg 
The writer once asked him how much time of acacia, while one variety, (the A. Arabica), 
he had devoted to his studies. He replied also produces a pod or gall-nut, which is use 
that two hours a day was his allowance. ful for tanning. 
Sometimes he could get more, but this was, Snake Venom.—The quantity of poison 
his rule. | conveyed in the fangs of venomous snake 
The boy or girl who will regularly devote appears to be very small, but of very power 
one hour a day to one pursuit will be well up ful quality. Dr. Vincent Richards, of Bengal, 
in it by the time he reaches manbood, and a mentions a krait which quickly killed three 
master in it before he is forty. How many men and seriously poisoned a fourth by bite 
given in rapid succession. He estimates thy 


satisfaction in every way.— The Indepen 
The Whistling Tree—In Nubia and 
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are there who could not secure one or two) 
hours daily for such a purpose? Not every the reptile carried eight grains of liqui 
one has the natural‘ability of the Vermont) venom in its poison glands. 
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shoemaker, but every one not an idiot can} Sponges.—The governor of the Bahama py 
do much.— Christian Advocate. Islands, writing to the Fortnightly Review§ 1, 














gives a clear and interesting account of 

. . sponging in bis domain: 

Natural History, Science, &e, “From October until July the sponging 
Health of Factory Operatives—Most of the season is in full swing. There are over five 

indoor trades and manufactures cause dust/thousand men and boys engaged in the fish 


in the process of constructing their fabrics or ery, each schooner carrying a crew of from 
wares. This it is that, in addition to the or- 


five to seven. The sponges are found all over 
dinary effect of bad air, causes so many lung) the banks, which vary in depth from two 
affections among workmen. The fibre of four fathoms. Arrived on the ground, thy 
cotton is the most hurtful of vegetable dust.! small boats, of which each schooner carries 
In silk mills, the filaments of silk are a source| two or three, put off, manned each by two 
of much irritation. Wool, besides having a/men, one of whom sculls, while the other 
most troublesome minute insect, often gives 


7 ives; armed with a thirty-foot pole, bearing at the 
great trouble to those who handle it. Fustian-|end a double hook, lies extended’ over the 
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making, cause much sickness among opera-| 
tives. File-makers, needle-makers and grind- 
stone-makers suffer to the extent of fifty per 
cent. from lung diseases. One cannot look 
over the fearful record of all diseases as oc-;{he bottom can be clearly seen, 

curring to operatives, without seeing bow “The sponges when found are hooked up by 
comparatively short the working period of|the armed pole, and as soon as the schooners 
life is in many occupations. Besides the sick} deck is filled, she sails away to a ‘ranche 
days, the chief abridgment is on the length| where she deposits her now evil-smelling 
of efficient service. It is hard to find, in|load in a ‘crawl,’ or inclosure of wattles in 
some of them, a workman over fifty years|shallow water, where it remains for a fort 
old. Hence, neglect to provide proper build- night, during which the crew are fishing for 
ings and arrangements is an immense tax on|a fresh cargo. 

labor and a source of great discomfort and| «On their return, all hands enter the crawl 
poverty to thousands of families. It is forj/and beat out the now rotted flesby part of 
the interest of the employer also, to secure) the sponge, which, when first gathered, pre 
health in the workshop. If the ventilation sents the appearance of a round mass of dark 


‘sponge-glass,’ or bucket with a glass bottom 
Laying this upon the surface, everything be 
low is seen as Clearly as if no water inter 
vened, Even in fifteen and twenty fathom) 
















































































































“When the fleshy parts have been thor 
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bly removed and the marketable skeleton 
gasbed, the heap is laid on shore in a secluded 
t, while the lot that has taken its place 
mains in the crawl, and the schooner starts 
ain for the sponge banks. At length enougb 
has been gathered and cleaned to load the 
gessel, when the sponges are sorted by the 
trew into glove, reef, lamb’s-wool, grass, Xc., 
ynd each kind separately strung in rings of 
from one to two dozen. 

“In this way they are sold by auction in 
the sponge exchange, when the first step of 
the preparation for the consumer is carried 
ut by the sponge merchants. The sponges 


»Jare exposed to the sun to improve the color. 
‘| They are then clipped, and all irregularities 


and pieces of shell or rock removed by the 
dipper; and once out of bis bands, they are, 
w far as the Bahama sponge merchant is 
concerned, ready to be pressed into bales and 
exported.” —Selected. 

A Peculiar Beetle.—At the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Dr. G. H. 
Howe exhibited “the male and female of an 
unusually interesting form of beetle. The 
female had heretofore been unknown, in con- 
sequence of iis never attaining a stage of de- 
velopment beyond the larval condition. It 
was, in fact, described years ago by Baron 
von Osten Sacken as the larva of an insect 
belonging to an entirely different family. It 
is the only instance known among the true 
coleoptera, or beetles, in which the larval fe- 
male bears fertile eggs. 

“In the dark the creature, which is upwards 
of two inches in length when extended and 
crawling about, presents a beautiful appear- 
ance, the segments emitting along their mar- 
gins an exquisite bright green phosphores- 
cence. The prevailing color during life is a 
cram white, which turns to a dingy brown 
or black after death. The living specimen 
exhibited had been received from South Car- 
dina, while an allied form had been recently 
sent to him from California.”— Ledger. 

The Sea as a Germicide—The sea is the 
tomb of moulds and ofall erial germs. Near 
continents the land-winds always drive be- 
fore them an atmosphere laden with micro- 
seopic life, but at fifty or seventy-five miles 
from the coasts this impurity has disap- 
oe according to Moreau and Miquel. 
estilential atmospheres are rapidly purified 

by the sea, every expanse of water of a cer- 
tain breadth forming an obstacle to the spread 
of epidemics. 
-A Curious Clock.—A new French clock con- 
tains a novel application of the magnet. A 
clock appears with a circle of flowers painted 
o its parchment head. Around the circle 
crawl two bees, the larger requiring twelve 
hours to complete the circuit, while the 
smaller makes it every hour. The flowers 
represent hour divisions; and the bees, which 
are of iron, are moved by two magnets car- 
ried just under the membrane by clockwork 
inside. 

Quinine.—It is said that the cinchona trees 
Which grow in the hot-houses of Europe de- 
velop no quinine in their bark. 

A New Vegetable “Chorogi."—We expect 
that every year will bring a number of new 
Varieties of well-known vegetables; but to 
lave an entirely new vegetable added to the 
ist, is something noteworthy. The plant in 
question is Stachys affinis, which is a native 


of Northern Africa; it belongs to the Mint 


mily, and, what is unusual in that family, 


produces fleshy, edible, tuberous roots. These 
tubers are dressed like string-beans, or fried 
in the form of fritters, and are said to make 
an excellent pickle. When freshly dug, the 
tubers are pearly white, but upen exposure 
to the air they become blackened, hence it is 
advised to dig them only as wanted for use, 
or if dug in advance, to keep them covered 
with earth. Stachys affinis is the botanical 
name, and we are given “Choro-Gi” as a 
synonym, probably the name by which it is 
known in its native country. The plant is 
said to be very hardy, and to produce abund- 
antly without special cultivation. Whether 
this will be a useful addition to our list of 
vegetables, can only be ascertained by trial 
in various parts of the country; at present 
it looks as if it would be an amateur’s, or 
“fancy” vegetable, rather than a regular 
crop for market.—American Agriculturist. 


Items, 


— Revised Version —The rumor that this version 
is likely to be again revised by the committee which 
eee it, is said to be without foundation. Dr. . , , 

. W. Chambers, in The Christian Intelligencer, says: W e have not yet received the printed 
“Tt may be accepted or rejected ; but, so far as I can Minutes of Canada Yearly Meeting, but have 
learn, neither they who ordered it, nor they who been informed that it commenced with a meet- 
made it will ever touch their hands to it anew. It ing of Ministers and Elders on the 17th of 
stands or falls as it is. Sixth month. 

— Wife- Beating.—A paper on this subject wasread! Edward K. Hobson from Kansas, and Ann 
before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, Brunson from Ohio Yearly Meeting were 
in which the writer, Robert Adams Jr., argues in} a ich, shale @ : = 
favor of an Act which was introduced into the Legis- present, with their companions. : 
lature of Pennsylvania, but failed to pass, inflicting A communication was received from Obio 
the punishment of whipping upon those men who Yearly Meeting, acknowledging Canada asa 
should wilfully beat their wives. co-ordinate Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

In a review of the subject he shows that as civili-| Friends. This was referred for examination 
zation has advanced there has been a correspond-|ig a committee. The result was the continu- 
ing improvement in the status of women. The Civil ance of the subject under the care of the com- 
Law allowed husbands to correct their wives when|" . rite ; ‘sit Obio Y 
necessary; and in England the Act of Charles IT., maittos, with liberty to vi C bia Yearly Meet. 
which allowed a man to “chastise his wife with any |iNg, if way should open for it, and to report 
reasonable instrument” was not repealed until 1829. lnext year. 

In the Representative Meeting, the subject 


appointments of agents, in its relations with the 
Indians of the North West, who are known to be 
tyrannical, unjust or immoral; and filling their 
places with men of integrity, sobriety and purity.” 

—The Western Unitarian Conférence.—This body 
seems for some time past to have been gradually 
drifting further and further from the position of a 
Christian denomination. In 1875 it adopted a reso- 
jution, which says nothing of Christianity, but wel- 
comes to its fold all “ who desire to work with it in 
advancing the kingdom of God.” At its last session 
objection was made to retaining the words “ King- 
dom of God” as being too dogmatic, and the resolu- 
tion was amended so as to read: “ Resolved, That 
the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its 
fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
who wish to join it to help establish truth, right- 
eousness, and love in the world.” This was adopted 
by a vote of 34to 10. Much dissatisfaction is felt 
by some of the members; and the action may pro- 
bably lead to a division in their ranks. 
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The lower classes in that country still frequently 


practice this wretched custom; and even in Penn-) of prosecuting the Appeal in the case of Dor- 


sylvania, _ — —— showed that = pne yearland vs. Jones (relating to the meeting-bouse 
525 complaints of such ill-usage were made by wives premises at Bloomfield) was considered ; and 


to the legal officers ; and probably ten times as many | maeerte 7 

cases occurred which were never publicly made also the feasibility of making a proper settle- 

known. The offenders in these cases were mostly,|Ment of the case without going before the 
At a subsequent sitting of 


although not exclusively, of foreign birth. The Supreme Court. 
District Attorney of Erie County says: “I find that!the same body it was decided to go forward 
with this Appeal; and this conclusion after- 


a certain class of Englishmen beat their wives from 
habit.” In nearly all cases of wife-beating, the hus-| wards received the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting. It was felt by some that it was not 


band is reported to have been under the influence 
a question of property so mucb as of prin- 


of liquor at the time of committing the offence. 
The principal points in the argument are—that|*. : } : 

ciple; and this reconciled them to a continu- 

TE of this trying suit. 


there is no constitutional prohibition to the adoption 
of this punishment; and that the present penalties 
are inadequate, because in most cases the fining or} A document was prepared by the Meeting 
imprisonment of the husband means starvation and | for Sufferings, briefly reaffirming the funda- 
aay Same cnaianetie in the treatment of mental principles of the Society, and noticing 
this difficult subject would be, whether or no the oe a the a oe = mor 
peencnet inflicted would tend still further to|PTeSeMt position of Friends. 1t was adopte 
rutalize the individual who received it. by the Yearly Meeting and ordered to be 
—A New Manuscript of the Gospels.—A newly dis- printed and distributed, ; 
covered manuscript of Matthew and Mark has been| One of the letters received states, that while 
found at Belgrade. It is a purple manuscript,|there was not a great abounding “there was 
written in silver letters on vellum, containing 190|an evidence of Divine guidance that was com- 
leaves having two columns on a page. The books forting and relieving ;” and “at or near the 


setae gi ee Be peewee conclusion there was a remarkable drawing 
P y B 7 : ’|together;” and it adds, “I returned to my 


though a few leaves have suffered. ttifal, who : 
describes it and designs publishing it, thinks that it}home without the burden that was my por- 
belongs to the latter part of the fifth or the begin-|tion on going. I think this was the experi- 


ning of the sixth century. ence of many others.” 

—Canada Presbyterian Assembly.—At this body,| The above account refers to that body for 
which convened on the 9th of Sixth month, it was} which Adam Spencer has acted as Clerk, 
practically decided that none of their members 
should be subjected to discipline for marrying the . . 
sister, aunt or niece of a deceased wife. A resolu- A few of our subscribers, who are in arrears 
tion was adopted impressing on the Government of|in the payment of their subscriptions, will 
Canada the importance of “at once cancelling all| find bills enclosed in the present number of 
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“The Friend.” In those cases, where a 
prompt payment of the amount due may not 
be convenient, it would be particularly satis- 
factory to the Publishing Agent, John S. 
Stokes, to receive an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the bill. 

These bills do not include the 60th volume, 
which will be due in a few weeks. 


with the consumption of 189,850 bushels of coal a day. 
“In 250 working days, which is considered a year by 
manufacturers, the whole amount of coal displaced 
would run up to 47,450,000 bushels, Calculating 100 
bushels to be an average day’s output for a coal miner, 
it would take 1600 coal miners to dig this coal, but al- 
together the use of natural gas has thrown about 5000 
men out of work in this region. It required the use of 
633 railroad cars to transport the coal. Each of these, 
30 feet in length, would make a string more than three 
miles long.” 

On the morning of the 11th instant, C. D. Graham, 
33 years of age, a Philadelphian, accomplished the 
foolish and dangerous feat of passing through the whirl- 
pool rapids of Niagara in safety. The passage was 
made in a closed cask of 1} inch oak staves, ballasted 
with sand, so as to keep uppermost the side which 
Graham faced. Graham “hung, or rather stood ina 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitrep Srates.—The President has vetoed bills 
making appropriations for the erection of public build- 
ings at Dayton, Ohio, and at Ashville, North Carolina. 
He has also yetoed a number of private pension bills. 

The Rural New Yorker publishes its annual crop sum- 
mary from more than 4000 reports from all parts of the 
United States. It concludes that the winter wheat crop 
is on the whole good, the probable yield being 295 mil- 
lion bushels, against 212 millions in 1885, with a slight 
increase in acreage. Spring wheat has been consider- 
ably injured by drought and blight ; the yield will pro- 
bably be 140 million bushels, against 145 millions last 
year. The total wheat crop will probably be 435,000,- 


on to two iron handles, fixed at the sides.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 498, 
which was 147 more than during the previous week, 
and 22 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing 229 were males and 269 females ; 
189 were under one year of age ; 84 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 66 of consumption ; 33 of marasmus; 30 of in- 
000 bushels, against 357,000,000 bushels last year. In flammation of the stomach and bowels; 28 of convul- 
oats there has been a slight increase in acreage. The|sions; 23 of diseases of the heart; 13 of apoplexy; 10 
crop has been considerably injured by drought and in-/ of paralysis, and 10 of typhoid fever. 
sect pests, and will probably yield 600,000,000 bushels,! furkets, &e. —U. 8. 4}’s, 112; 4’s, 126; 3’s, 103; 
against 629,000,000 bushels in 1885. Of rye and barley | currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 


there will be excellent crops, on a slightly increased; Cotton was firm, but quiet at 9} cts. for middling up- 
area. There is a good stand of corn, and the outlook is ' lands. 


excellent for a fine crop. Of early potatoes the crop| Feed was firm, with a moderate demand. Winter 
will be heavy, and late potatoes are promising, espe-| bran quoted at $13.25 a $14 per ton. 
cially in the West. 
The wheat crop grown in the United States amounts test, in barrels, and at 8§ cts. for 110 test, in plain cases. 
to between seven and eight bushels a head for every} Flour and Meal.—Flour was quiet, but prices were 
man, woman and child; the proportion actually con-| steadily held. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 
sumed here as food, amounts to between four and five 125 barrels do. straight, at $4.50; 375 barrels winter 
bnshels for every person in our population, old and patent, at $4.75 a $4.80; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, 
young; the proportion exported to foreign countries is at $3.90, and 750 barrels do. patent, at $4.75 a $5. Rye 
somewhat (but not a great deal) more than one bushel flour steady at $3.30 a $3.40 per barrel. 
out of four, or about a quarter of the whole crop; and| Grain.— Wheat was inactive and irregular, closing at 


about one bushel out of every eight bushels grown has 86} cts. bid, and $73 cts. asked. Corn,—45 cts. bid and 
to be retained as seed to plant for the next year’s crop. 45} cts, asked. Oats were dull and without important 
Ata meeting of the International Bi-metallist League, change: closing at 39} cts. bid and 40} ets. asked. 


of which William 8. Groesbeck is President, held in| Beef cattle were fairly active at a decline of }e., viz., 
Cincinnati on the 9th instant, the following was unani-' 3} a 6 cts. 
mously adopted: “Resolved, That the compulsory| Sheep were firm at 1} a 5} cts. Lambs were steady 
coinage of silver dollars by the United States under the at 4 a 8 cts. 
Bland law, us a measure to restore silver to its old his-|_ Hogs were higher; western, 7 a 7} cts. ; country, 6}. 
toric position, is now, after eight years of trial, a de-| The receipts were: Beeves, 2400; sheep, 8000; hogs, 
monstrated failure. Therefore we, as bi-metallists, ask 5000. 
that the coinage of silver dollars by the United States} ForErcn.—Up to Seventh month 13th, reports were 
be suspended, wailing concurrent action among the received of ihe results of the British elections in five 
great commercial nations as the only means of securing hundred and eighty-two districts. The returns stand; 
the purpose of this League, namely, the restoration of Tories, 292; Liberal-Unionists, 64; Gladstonites, 152; 
both gold and silver to their proper places, as full legal-| Nationalists, 73. 
tender money, with free coinage.” Speaker Peel counts as a neutral on the Trish ques- 
When the retail liquor licenses expired at Atlanta,’ tion. The Unionists have a majority of 131 over the 
Georgia, and in the surrounding county, Sixth month’ combined Gladstonite and Nationalist vote. (The Con- 
30th, several wholesale licenses were still in force; some servatives have a plurality of 75 over the Liberals of 
to run three months. ‘The Kimball House Company |every pattern, and a clear lead of 2 over all the other 
secured an interest in one and opened a room for the parties and subdivisions combined. Eighty-eight con- 
sale of liquors and beer by the quart. One other firm | stitnencies have still to report. 
did likewise. The police have closed these places up| The Duke of Argyll publishes in the Times a letter 
and great excitement was created. Application was|concerning the United States and Ireland. Referring 
made for an injunction restraining the police, and ato the right of each of the United States to a due share 
temporary order was granted for a hearing on the 17th.| of the general powers of Congress, and to the checks in 
Meanwhile the selling has been resumed, its powers of self-government which each State allows, 
The Grand Jury for the Sixth month term of the|he says, Gladstone’s proposal violates both these grand 
Criminal court of Buchanan county, Missouri, at St.| principles, for “the corrupt and immoral bargain 
Joseph, has returned 104 indictments, most of them|banishes Ireland from the imperial councils and sur- 
against saloon keepers, who are charged with selling} renders the minority entirely into the hands of the local 
liquor without licenses and with violating the law| majority.” “Americans,” he adds, “ would perhaps 
againet selling liquor on the first day of the week.| hardly believe this, but it is strictly true. The pre- 
About a year ago all the saloon men in St. Joseph were| tended limitations and restraints against local tyranny 
arrested on the same charge, and the Court let them off| are quite illusory.” The Duke then appeals to Ameri- 
with a fine of $1, under the promise that they would|cans to clearly understand the Unionists contention, 
observe the law in future. namely, that it has been for Ireland’s sake solely that 
The City Council of Macon, Missouri, recently passed |the Unionists have given opposition to Gladstone’s 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of liquor within the| Irish scheme. 
city limits in less quantities than one gallon. The pro-| Negotiations between Lord Hartington and Lord 
prietors of the saloons last week presented tothe County | Salisbury are in progress. It is reported that Lord 
Court their applications for licenses, but they were all| Hartington has pledged himself to support Lord Salis- 
refused, bury’s Local Government bill, and to reject all ap- 
Some breweries in Portsmouth, N. H., whence some] proaches of Gladstone. If Gladstone remains in office, 
70,000 barrels of beer per annum had been shipped to] the first move of the Unionists will be a vote of want of 
Rhode Island before prohibition was adopted, are likely | confidence. 
to close down on account of the wiping out of the Rhode| Russia has informed the Powers that Batoum is no 
Island orders. longer a free port. The Berlin press concurs in the 
A telegram from Pittsburg says, the use of natural| belief that this announcement is the first step in the 
gas in the manufactories of that city, has done away|Czar’a denunciation of the treaty of Berlin. Fifteen 





sort of hammock, made like a suit of clothes, and held | 


Petroleum was dull, but steady, at 7 cts. for 70 Abel! 


thousand Russian troops have passed through Odewa, 
and are massing in Bessarabia. The English Gover, 
ment will take no isolated action in connection yj 
the closing of the port of Batoum by Ruasia, but 
merely join the other Powers in sending a diplomats 
protest. 

Published returns show a large increase in the nom 
ber of persons that received State or parochial relief in 
Prussia during the past year, the number assisted being 
more than 3} per cent. of the population, 

Reports of the progress of cholera in Italy are now 
received daily. On the 11th instant these amounted 
216 new cases and 100 deaths, 

African advices say that Moorish troops have sacked 
and destroyed English factories at Cape Juby, on the 
west coast of Sahara, and that the English Minister gj 
Tangiers has demanded of the Sultan of Morocco instant 
redress for the outrage. 

A telegram from St. John, New Brunswick, last week 
says that “unless legal entanglements prevent,’ the 
most remarkable raft of logs ever put together will 
leave there for New York in a fewdays. Itisa cigar. 
shaped cylinder 400 feet long, with beam and draj 
of a sea-going vessel, and contains 3,500,000 feet of 
| Its value in St. John is $35,000. It will be hauled 
a regular ocean steamer, which will follow the coag 
| pretty closely. The success of the enterprise will de 
pend on the weather. The object is to save $8000 diy, 
sawed timber being taxed, while logs enter free. 

The captain of the British steamer Kenilworth, which 
arrived at Baltimore on the 8th instant from Port An 
tonio, Jamaica, reports that on Sixth mo. 27th the ip 
land was swept by a tornado, which created havoe with 
the property of the natives, and caused a loss estimated 
at five hundred thousand dollars. The low lands werg 
inundated, and great fields of banana trees were de 
vastated. Cable connections were destroyed, and many 
vessels were torn from their moorings. As far as could 
be learned no lives were lost. 


CORRECTIONS.—On 11th line, 2d column of page 
| 379, for Post Royalists, read Port Royalists. 

On 14th line, 3rd column of page 390, for Anacaris 
|read Anacharis. 

On 19th line, 1st column, page 391, for nilli-me-tangere 
read noli-me-tangere. 





WANTED, 
For Friends’ School at Haddonfield, for the Fall 
Term, a well qualified and experienced female Teacher, 
Apply to SAMUEL A. WILLITS, 
DesporaH Rwoaps, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


The Committee in charge of Friends’ Library have 
closed it for the present, expecting to re-open in the 
new building now being erected on Sixteenth street, 
below Race street. The Librarian has recalled the bookt 
loaned to readers. A few volumes are still missing and 
attention is called to the subject, that all persons who 
find them in their houses or places of business, may 
promptly send them to Friends’ Book Store, care of 
John H. Dillingham, Librarian. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.8, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Westem 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sem 
to the school by telephone. 





Diep, at his residence in San José, California, on t® 
10th of Sixth mo. last, Moses MENDENHALL, in th 
78th year of his age. He was firmly attached to the 
principles of Friends, and as long as he was able, wa 
a regular attender of the little meeting of which he wa 
amember., His religious feelings were not much et 
pressed by words; but his Christian character and lif, 
his tenderness and reverence of spirit, and his 
response to the claims upon his sympathy and help, 
bore unmistakeable witness of his love to the Saviour, 
and to his fellow-men. His life was terminated bys 
calm decline of several months, and a peaceful close. 

——, on the evening of Sixth month 18th, afters 
brief illness, Mercy ANNA Cresson, daughter of the 
late Joseph and Mercy Cresson, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


oo 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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